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The Great Leap Forward, the People’s 
Commune and the Sino-Soviet Split 


ZHIHUA SHEN and YAFENG XIA* 


Utilizing recently available Chinese and Russian archival sources and pertinent media 
reports, this article attempts to unravel the truth on the connection between the Great Leap 
Forward/the People’s Commune Movement and the Sino-Soviet split. It aims to address the 
following questions: what are the actual divergences between China and the Soviet Union on 
the Great Leap Forward and the People’s Commune Movement? How did Mao react to the 
Soviet attitude? How did Mao’s reaction directly connect to the Sino-Soviet split? It reveals 
the actual divergences between Mao and Khrushchev over the Great Leap Forward and the 
People’s Commune Movement. 


When Mao Zedong, the chairman of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), proposed 
to ‘take the Soviet Union as an object lesson’ after the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in 1956, he meant that China should 
develop faster in the socialist road than the Soviet Union. When Mao insisted that “the 
Soviet Union [act] as the head’ of the socialist bloc at the 1957 Moscow Conference, 
he humbly stated that China was a small country economically;' therefore, he 
insisted, it was impossible for China to lead the socialist camp. At this time, however, 
Mao was preparing China for a spurt of energy to develop its economy dramatically. 
When Nikita Khrushchev, the first secretary of the CPSU, put forward the slogan of 
overtaking the United States in 15 years, Mao certainly did not want to lag behind. 

In 1958, Mao proposed that China would overtake the United Kingdom 
economically in 15 years. In fact, his inner goal was to surpass the Soviet Union in the 
pace of socialist construction. For this reason, he had been considering the possibility 
of taking some different steps from those of the Soviet Union so that China could 
enter the Communist society ahead of the Soviet Union. Mao soon implemented 
his ideas (the Great Leap Forward and the People’s Communes Movement). 
Khrushchev’s criticism of the People’s Communes reflected a serious Sino-Soviet 





* Zhihua Shen is a professor of history and director of the Center for Cold War International History Studies at East 
China Normal University in Shanghai. Yafeng Xia is an associate professor of history at Long Island University in 
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difference on domestic policy, which Mao couldn’t tolerate. The CCP decided to 
publicly criticize Moscow, which became a critical turning point in the history of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance. 

Chinese scholars have published extensively on the topics of the Great Leap 
Forward and the People’s Commune Movement.’ They have probed the causes of the 
Great Leap Forward and the People’s Commune Movement, and discussed how Mao 
learned from Soviet experiences and explored China’s developmental road.* In 
Western literature, when discussing the Great Leap Forward, Khrushchev’s memoirs 
reveal that, 


It was patently clear to us that Mao Zedong had started down a wrong path that would 
lead to the collapse of his economy and, consequently, the failure of his policies. We did 
all we could to influence the Chinese and stop them before it was too late.* 


The historian Lorenz Luthi notes that, ‘Although the Soviet leader internally 
condemned the Great Leap Forward, Moscow refrained from public criticism. The 
Soviet disapproval of the communes was mainly based on experience’.” Chen Jian 
suggests that “The Soviets’ reaction offended Mao deeply, intensifying his belief that 
the Soviet leaders, and Khrushchev in particular, lacked political wisdom and 
revolutionary vigor’.° There has yet to be an article-length study on the relationship 
between the Great Leap Forward/the People’s Commune Movement and their effect 
on the Sino-Soviet alliance. 

Utilizing recently available Chinese and Russian archival sources and pertinent 
media reports, this article attempts to reconstruct the truth of this historical event. It 
aims to address the following questions: what are the actual divergences between 
China and the Soviet Union on the Great Leap Forward and the People’s Commune 
Movement? Did the Soviet Union adopt a negative attitude, and if so, how did the 
Soviet Union oppose them? How did Mao react to the Soviet attitude? How did 
Mao’s reaction directly connect to the Sino-Soviet split? The article demonstrates the 





2. Fora review of these studies in Chinese, see Xie Chuntao, ‘““Dayuejin” yundong yanjiu pingshu’ [‘A review of 
the study on “the Great Leap Forward’”’], Dangdai Zhongguoshi yanjiu [Contemporary Chinese Studies] no. 2, 
(1995), pp. 25-34. 

3. Song Yingui, ‘Lun “dayuejin” yundong de guoji beijing’ [‘On the international background of “the Great Leap 
Forward’”’], Xiangtan daxue xuebao [Journal of Xiangtan University | no. 3, (1997), pp. 56—60; Zeng Honglu, *Zailun 
“dayuejin” de lishi chengyin’ [‘More on the historical causes of “the Great Leap Forward”’], Nanjing daxue xuebao 
[Journal of Nanjing University | no. 4, (1998), pp. 74-79. 

4. Khrushchev Remembers: The Glasnost Tapes, trans. Jerrold L. Schecter and Vyacheslav V. Luchkov (Boston, 
MA: Little, Brown and Company, 1993), p. 153. Roderick MacFarquhar and John Fairbank suggest that ‘Mao’s 
flagrant disregard for Soviet economic methods in 1958 totally ignored Soviet advisors, whose exclusion from any 
effective role contributed to their ultimate withdrawal in 1960’. Chinese actions during the Great Leap Forward 
‘implicitly challenged the Kremlin’s assumed role as ideological and economic leader of the socialist camp’. See 
Roderick MacFarquhar and John Fairbank, The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 14: The People’s Republic, Part 1: 
The Emergence of Revolutionary China, 1949-1965 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), pp. 484-485. 

5. Lorenz Luthi, Cold War in the Communist World: The Sino-Soviet Split (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 2008), pp. 108-109. 

6. Chen Jian, Mao’s China and the Cold War (Chapel Hill, NC and London: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 2001), p. 78. Relying mainly on Chinese sources, Shu Guang Zhang argues that ‘Mao was clearly offended by 
Soviet skepticism and criticism of his Great Leap Forward, which he regarded as evidence of Moscow’s sinister 
intention to control China’s domestic affairs’. Thus, ‘the Chinese attitude toward the Soviet Union became 
increasingly bitter and hostile’. See Shu Guang Zhang, Economic Cold War: America’s Embargo against China and 
the Sino-Soviet Alliance, 1949-1963 (Washington, DC: Woodrow Wilson Center Press and Stanford, CA: Stanford 
University Press, 2001), p. 222. 
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actual divergences between Mao and Khrushchev over the Great Leap Forward and 
the People’s Commune Movement. It thus provides an important new perspective for 
examining the complex causes of the Sino-Soviet split. 


Mao’s true intention: to catch up with and overtake the Soviet Union 


Mao had long dreamed of a “Great Leap Forward’ in China’s economic development 
in order to enter the communist society earlier. In March 1955, at the National 
Congress of the CCP, Mao declared that China ‘would catch up with and surpass the 
most powerful capitalist countries in several dozen years’.’ In October, at the Sixth 
Plenum of the Seventh CCP Congress, Mao clearly stated that China would 
accomplish the construction of a socialist society in about 15 years, i.e. a period of 
three five-year plans; China would catch up with the US in about 50-75 years.® On 2 
December 1957, Liu Shaoqi, Mao’s second in command, declared the goal of 
surpassing Britain and catching up with the United States at the Eighth National 
Congress of All-China Trade Unions. Thereafter, the slogan of “surpassing Britain 
and catching up with the United States’ became an important motivation for the Great 
Leap Forward.” Earlier, on 13 November, the editorial of Renmin ribao (People’s 
Daily) had used the term ‘the Great Leap Forward’, which was greatly appreciated by 
Mao. The editorial pointed out that, after achieving collectivization of agriculture, 
‘we have the foundation and it is also imperative to achieve a “great leap forward” in 
production’.'° 

Thus, the CCP vigorously pursued the goal of surpassing Great Britain and 
catching up with the United States in 1955-1956 in order to demonstrate the 
superiority of the socialist system, but the Great Economic Leap Forward promoted 
by Mao in 1958-1959 was to catch up with and surpass the Soviet Union and to 
demonstrate that China’s economic developmental model was superior to that of the 
Soviet Union. These could be seen from Mao’s private conversations and talks within 
the party circle during this period of time. On 30 December, Mao noted when reading 
a book entitled Shehui zhuyi zhengzhi jingjixue (Socialist Political Economy), ‘We 
are bolder than [Joseph] Stalin in having the People’s Communes develop industry’. 
On economic construction after 1949, he noted, ‘I’ve always been unsatisfied and 
unhappy with the way we’ve basically followed the Soviet Union’s approaches’. 
When putting forward ‘the ten great relationships’ in spring 1956, he suggested, 
‘China is as same a socialist country as the Soviet Union, so I wonder if it is possible 





7. Mao Zedong, ‘Zai Zhongguo gongchandang quanguo daibiao huiyi shang de jianghua’ [‘Speech at the CCP’s 
National Congress’], (21 March 1955), in Mao Zedong wenji [A Collection of Mao Zedong’s Papers | (Beijing: 
Renmin Chubanshe, 1999), vol. 6, p. 392. 

8. Mao Zedong, ‘Zai Zhonggong qijie liuzhong quanhui shangde jielun’ [“Concluding remarks at the Sixth 
Plenum of the Seventh Party Congress’ ] (minutes), (11 October 1955), cited from Lin Yunhui, Wutuobang yundong: 
Cong dayuejin dao dajihuang, 1958—1961 [Utopian Movement: From the Great Leap Forward to Great Famine, 
1958-1961 | (Xianggang: Xianggang Zhongwen Daxue Chubanshe, 2008), p. 9. 

9. Bo Yibo, Ruogan zhongdao juece yu shijian de huiyi [Reflections on Some Major Policy-making Decisions and 
Events | (Beijing: Zhongyang Dangxiao Chubanshe, 1991), p. 692. 

10. Renmin ribao, (13 November 1957), p. 1; Li Rui, ‘Dayuejin’ gingliji [An Eye-witness Account of ‘the Great 
Leap Forward’ | (Shanghai: Shanghai Yuandong Chubanshe, 1996), p. 58. 
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for us to get “greater, quicker, better and more economical results” in building 
socialism’ .'! 

It appears that Mao had embraced the idea of leaping forward when he initiated the 
race. After returning from Moscow in November 1957, Mao felt anxious and 
pressured and was very impatient. He complained to his staff, ‘Is economic 
construction in peace time more difficult than defeating Jiang Jieshi’s army of eight 
million strong? I don’t buy that!’.!? Ina meeting with the Soviet ambassador Pavel 
Yudin in February 1958, Mao talked about the difficulties the Soviet Union faced as 
the first socialist country. Mao claimed, “The key difference between you [the Soviet 
Union] and China/other socialist countries is that you don’t have a predecessor’. Mao 
said that the Soviet Union should be able to accomplish in about 25—30 years what 
normally would take 40 years;'* but Mao also implied that China’s development could 
be faster. In a meeting in Chengdu in March 1958, Mao talked with great enthusiasm 
about the grave consequences of following Soviet rules and regulations and Stalin’s 
repression of the Chinese revolution. He was fully confident of China going its own 
way in the future. He pointed out that 


Some people said that our development in 13 years can equate to 40 years of development 

in the Soviet Union. That’s absolutely right and it should be. We have a larger population 

and different political conditions: we have objective conditions that will enable us to go 

faster.'4 
He berated those who were suspicious of the Great Leap Forward, saying “Those 
people are unaware that the mainstream of Marxism has now shifted to the East’.’° 
With truth in his grasp and sophisticated skills in mass mobilization, Mao felt that 
China’s pace in catching up with and surpassing the most powerful capitalist 
countries should naturally be accelerated. 

With encouragement for speeding up industrial development at the Nanning 
Conference, Wang Heshou, Minister of the Metallurgical Industry, reported to Mao 
on 20 March. Wang said, if ‘we could emancipate ourselves from doctrinarism’, 
China’s steel industry, ‘after three years of hard work, would surpass eight big 
indexes (10.5—12 millions tons), catch up with Britain in ten years, and catch up with 
the United States in 20 or more years. It is possible’. Mao thought highly of Wang’s 
speech, and praised Wang Heshou’s report three times in his own speech at the 
Chengdu Conference. He even commended Wang’s report as ‘lyric poetry’ at an 
enlarged politburo meeting on 29 May. Mao even claimed on 15 April that “it might 





11. Deng Liqun, ed., Mao Zedong dui shehuizhuyi zhengzhi jingjixue pizhu he tanhua [Mao Zedong’s Comments 
and Talks about Socialist Political Economy] (Beijing: Zhonghua Renmin Gongheguo Guoshi Xuehui, 1998, 
unpublished), pp. 44, 715. 

12. Ye Zilong (oral), Ye Zilong huiyilu [Memoirs of Ye Zilong |, ed. Wen Weidong (Beijing: Zhongyang Wenxian 
Chubanshe, 2000), pp. 187, 213. 

13. Minute, Yudin’s conversation with Mao, (28 February 1958), AVPRF [Archive of Foreign Policy of Russian 
Federation], f. 0100, op. 51, p. 432, d. 6, Il. 86—96. 

14. Mao Zedong, ‘Zai Chengdu huiyi shang de jianghua’ [‘Speech at Chengdu Conference’ ], (March 1958), in 
Mao Zedong wenji, vol. 7, pp. 365-376; Also see Jinlin sheng dang‘an’ guan [Jilin Provincial Archive], 1/1-14/68, 
pp. 6-16, 17-23. 

15. Zhongyang wenxian yanjiushi [CCP Manuscript and Documentation Research Office], ed., Jianguo yilai Mao 
Zedong wengao [Mao Zedong’s Manuscripts since the Founding of the PRC] (Beijing: Zhongyang Wenxian 
Chubanshe, 1992, hereafter cited as JYMZW), vol. 7, p. 117. 
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be possible for China to catch up with advanced capitalist countries in industrial and 
agricultural production in a period shorter than what had previously been predicted’. 
He explained, 


If China could catch up with Britain in ten years, and with the United States in another ten 
years. We have already left leeway of five to seven years when we proposed the slogan 
‘to catch up with Great Britain and the United States in 25 or more years’. The slogan ‘to 
catch up with Britain in 15 years’ remains unchanged.'° 


But soon he changed the slogan again. 

Ostensibly, as in the past, he was talking about Britain and the United States, but 
his real intent was to surpass the Soviet Union. At the second plenary session of the 
Eighth Congress of the CCP held on 5—23 May, Li Fuchun, director of the State 
Planning Commission, explained that the objective of the ‘second five-year plan’, 
which he submitted for conference discussion, was to catch up with Britain in seven 
years, and to catch up with the United States in 15 years. Wang Heshou elaborated on 
the basis of steel production indexes, reckoning that steel production could achieve 
12 million tons in 1959. Thus China could overtake Britain in five years and surpass 
the United States in 15 years. Mao was instantly excited and targeted his speech at the 
Soviet Union. He said on 17 May, 


We do not raise the slogan of ‘cadres decide everything’ and ‘technologies decide 
everything’ that Stalin put forward. Nor do we raise the slogan of ‘Soviet plus 
electrification equals communism’ that Lenin put forward. Our slogan is to build socialism 
in a fuller, quicker and more effective way. Is this slogan wiser? I think it is. We are 
students educated by the masters, and should be wiser. The latecomers come first! In my 
view, communism may arrive earlier in China than in the Soviet Union.!” 


Mao also said excitedly, 


Lin Biao once said in Yan’an that in the future China would be stronger than the Soviet 
Union. At that time I was a bit doubtful. I thought the Soviet Union would also be 
progressing. Now I believe that this is quite possible.'® 


On 18 May, Mao said explicitly at a meeting of heads of all delegations attending the 
conference that the basic view of the ten big relationships is to compare with the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet way can build socialism, but we should have another way to 
do this, a faster and better one than that of the Soviet Union and the Eastern European 
countries. On the same day, Mao minuted in another report, ‘To catch up with Britain 
in seven years, and to catch up with the United States in another eight to ten years’. 
Mao upped the ante a month later. 

A month later, the speed with which China was to catch up and surpass the 
advanced capitalist countries was accelerated again. On 21 June, Mao said at an 


expanded meeting of the Central Military Commission, 





16. Bo, Ruogan zhongda juece yu shijian de huiyi, pp. 693-695. 

17. Mao Zedong, ‘Zai bada erci huiyi shang dierci jianghua’ [“The second speech at the 2nd Plenum of the Eight 
Party Congress’ ], (17 May 1958), in Jilin sheng dang’an’ guan, 1/1-14/59, pp. 6-9. 

18. Li, ‘Dayuejin’ qingliji, p. 293. 

19. Bo, Ruogan zhongda juece yu shijian de huigu, pp. 471, 695-696; Li, ‘Dayuejin’ qingliji, pp. 311-312. 
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By 1962, we should be able to produce 60 million tons of steel, closer to that of the Soviet 
Union. As to surpassing that of the Great Britain, it won’t take long. It won’t take 15 years 
... We should be able to overtake Britain in three years, and overtake the United States 
in ten years. I’m pretty sure.”° 


The next day, Mao minuted on an outline of a report submitted by Bo Yibo, director 
of the State Economic Commission, 


It won’t take 15 years or seven years to overtake Britain. We should be able to do it in two 
to three years. It is quite possible in two years. The key is the output of steel. If our steel 
output reaches 25 million tons in 1959, we surpass Britain in steel output. 


Mao changed the title of the report to ‘Surpassing Britain in two years’.”’ On 23 June, 
at an enlarged meeting of the Central Military Commission, based on statistics pulled 
out of the air, Mao set the goal of surpassing the Soviet Union in steel production: 


By 1962, we can produce 75—80 million tons of steel. So we don’t need five years to 
catch up with Britain, two or three years will do. In five years we can catch up with the 
Soviet Union, and in seven years, ten at most, we can catch up with the United States.7” 


Three years earlier, on the eve of the 1956 leap, ‘Mao had envisaged overtaking the 
United States economically in 50—75 years’. As Roderick MacFarquhar has pointed 
out, ‘In the euphoric summer of 1958, he had clearly shortened his time-scale 
drastically’ .79 

In order to catch up with the Soviet Union, Mao needed not only an increase in 
productivity, but also a faster change in the relations of production so that China 
could enter a communist society ahead of schedule. He conceived an ideal blueprint 
for future China as early as the beginning of 1958. In March and April of that year, he 
talked with Liu Shaoqi and Chen Boda, the director of the central policy research 
office, respectively about the ‘merging of township and cooperative’ and the issue of 
the People’s Communes. The central leadership of the CCP formally suggested 
changing the ‘smaller cooperative to larger cooperative (xiaoshe bian dashe)’. On 
1 July, Chen Boda gave a talk entitled ‘Under the Banner of Mao Zedong’ at Beijing 
University, in which he publicized for the first time Mao’s master plan for the future 
of Chinese society: “Our direction is to gradually and orderly merge “industry, 
agriculture, commerce and trade, education and culture, and people’s militia” into a 
large commune, which composes the basic units of our society’. The talk was 
immediately published in Hongqi (Red Flag), CCP’s theoretical journal. In early 
August, Mao made the remark ‘the People’s Commune is Good’ to reporters when 
inspecting the People’s Communes in Henan and Shandong provinces, and 
immediately the communes spread all over China. At the time, the whole party 
believed firmly that in theory and practice the country could enormously expedite its 





20. Mao Zedong, *Zai junwei kuoda huiyi shang de jianghua’ [‘Speech at an enlarged meeting of the Central 
Military Commission’ ], (21 June 1958), in Jilin sheng dang‘an’guan, 1/1-14/126, pp. 3-8. 

21. JYMZW, vol. 7, pp. 278-279; Bo, Ruogan zhongda juece yu shijian de huigu, pp. 471, 699-700. 

22. Mao Zedong, ‘Zai junwei kuoda huiyi ge xiaozuzhang zuotanhui shang de zhishi’ [‘Instructions at the Forum 
of Group Leaders of the Central Military Commission’s enlarged meeting’], (23 June 1958), Fujian sheng 
dang‘an’guan, 101/12/223, pp. 15-17. 

23. Roderick MacFarquhar, The Origins of the Cultural Revolution (vol. 2): The Great Leap Forward, 1958— 
1960 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1983), p. 90. 
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pace and raise productivity by continuously changing the relations of production and 
raising the level of public ownership.** While the people’s commune was a result of 
the Great Leap Forward, it could also push forward a greater leap, further propelling 
China towards communism. The Soviet Embassy Secretary Aleksei Brezhnev agreed 
that the Great Leap Forward was a ‘profound conceptual review’ but commented 
sarcastically that it also ‘reflected the whole economic illiteracy’ of the CCP leader- 
ship. 

The Beidaihe meeting of the CCP central leadership held in August connected the 
setting up of the People’s Communes with the issue of entering the stage of communism. 
The ‘Resolution on Setting up the People’s Communes in the Countryside’, passed 
by the Central Committee of the CCP on 29 August stated, ‘It appears that the 
realization of communism in China is not a matter for the distant future. We should 
actively apply the method of the People’s Communes in search of a practical way to 
make the transition to communism now’.”° After this, Mao gave earnest consideration to 
this issue. 

In Mao’s view, not only should China surpass the Soviet Union in economic 
development, it should also be ahead of the Soviet Union in modifying the 
relationship of production. At the Zhengzhou Conference in November, after reading 
Stalin’s Sulian shehui zhuyi jingji wenti (Problems in Soviet Socialist Economy), 
Mao, Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping, the General Secretary of the CCP Central 
Committee, discussed the issue of transition to a communist society, comparing the 
situation in China with that in the Soviet Union. Mao stated, ‘What does it mean 
successful in building socialism? What is the transition to communism? We should 
give a definition’. When talking about China, Mao stated resolutely, ‘Work really 
hard for three years, keep going for another 12 years, and we will make the transition 
to communism in 15 years. We will not publicize this goal, but we have to pursue it’. 
Comparing China with the Soviet Union, Mao said that Stalin only fulfilled the first 
transition: from collective ownership to ownership by the whole people. Regarding 
the second transition, from distribution according to work to distribution according to 
one’s needs, the Soviet Union was only boasting: ‘One hears footsteps without seeing 
anyone coming down the staircase’. In China, ‘we start to make the second transition: 
people don’t have to pay for meals’ :°” ‘The collective farms in the Soviet Union were 
engaged only in agriculture, not in industry; they sow a wide acreage but reap a 
meager harvest, so it is no wonder that it couldn’t make the transition to 
communism’. The People’s Communes in China were different. Mao stated, 


The People’s Commune is the product of economic development in 1958 and the Great 
Leap Forward of 1958. It is the product of two transitions. At present, we are making a 
transition from socialism to communism—i.e. from socialist collective ownership to 
ownership by the whole people. We would make a transition from socialist ownership by 





24. Li Rui, Lushan huiyi shilu [A Factual Account of Lushan Conference] (Zhengzhou: Henan Renmin 
Chubanshe, 2000), pp. 3-4. 

25. Aleksei A. Brezhnev, Kitai: ternistyi put’ k dobrososedstvu, vospominaniia i razmyshleniia [China: The 
Thorny Path to Good Neighborhood: Reminiscences and Reflections |] (Moskva: Mezhdunarodnyi otnosheniia, 1998), 
p. 60. Also see Luthi, Cold War in the Communist World, p. 90. 

26. Jianguo yilai zhongyao wenxian xuanbian [Selected Documents of Importance since the Founding of the 
PRC] (Beijing: Zhongyang Wenxian Chubanshe, 1995), vol. 11, p. 450. 

27. Jinlin sheng dang‘an’ guan, 1/1-14/71, pp. 6-11. 
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the whole people to communist ownership by the whole people. This is the best grass root 
unit for communist social structure.”* 


Therefore, Mao reached the conclusion that China had found a new and correct path 
to communism: 


Stalin did not find the appropriate form of transition from collective to public ownership, 
and from socialism to communism. He did not find the right solution. Now we have the 
people’s commune, which will accelerate our socialist construction and become the best 
form for the countryside to make the transition from collective to public ownership, and 
from socialism to communism.” 


With such encouragement, a concrete timetable was proposed. In September 1958, 
the CCP committee of Xushui County issued a draft program on how to accelerate 
transition from socialist construction to communism. Then, under the guidance of 
State Planning Commission, other related Central Committee units and the CCP 
Hebei Provincial Committee, Xushui County did intensive investigation, research, 
revision and additions to the draft. By November 1958, it submitted a comprehensive 
draft, setting the completion of the construction of a socialist society by 1960, and the 
transition to communism from 1961 to 1963.°° 

By the end of 1958, Mao not only firmly believed that the CCP had found the right 
path to make the transition to communism, but also felt that it was possible for China 
to enter the ideal society of communism by means of the Great Leap Forward and the 
People’s Communes Movement earlier than the Soviet Union. Regarding the 
transition to communism in China, Mao quipped, 


We can do it faster. It seems that our mass line is easier to get things done ... The Soviet 
Union has been building socialism for 41 years, and it couldn’t make a transition to 
socialism in 12 years. They are now behind us and already in panic.*! 


In Mao’s view, China could surpass the Soviet Union in economic development, and 
show the whole of mankind an accelerated path to communism. Once this entire 
program was accepted, recognized and supported by every ally, especially Moscow, 
it would be equivalent to the recognition of the CCP’s leadership in the socialist 
camp. 


The Soviet attitude: from ardent support to cautious opposition 


It has long been assumed that the Soviet Union opposed the Great Leap Forward and 
the People’s Commune Movement from the outset. Newly available documents tell a 
more complicated story. The Soviet Union gave enthusiastic support to and extensive 
praise for the Great Leap Forward at the very beginning, but cooled down gradually. 
As to the People’s Communes, some grass root cadres in the Soviet Union showed 





28. Ibid., pp. 25-28. 

29. Deng, Mao Zedong dui shehuizhuyi zhengzhi jingjixue pizhu he tanhua, p. 66. 

30. Neibu cankao [Internal Reference | no. 2638, (20 November 1958), p. 11. Neibu cankao started in 1949 and 
closed down in 1964. It was then only to be viewed by high-ranking CCP officials. Now it is part of the historical 
records, which can be found in overseas libraries. Shen Zhihua got access to these documents at the Universities 
Service Center, the Chinese University of Hong Kong. 

31. Jinlin sheng dang‘an’guan, 1/1-14/72, pp. 1-6. 
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great interest, but the top leaders remained cautious. In general, the ordinary Soviet 
people were more enthusiastic while the leaders were relatively reserved. Only after 
the outbreak of the Sino-Soviet great polemics of 1963 did the Soviet Union openly 
oppose the Great Leap Forward and the People’s Commune Movement. It was the 
Kremlin leadership’s lukewarm attitude that enraged Mao. 

Basically, the Great Leap Forward was received with enthusiasm by the general 
public in the Soviet Union and its press also thought highly of this movement, yet 
many had doubts about some specific economic targets propagated by the CCP. 

A comprehensive Xinhua News Agency dispatch from Moscow on 26 July 1958 
summarized the opinion of Soviet society about the Great Leap Forward and the 
General Line. Some people were in full support of the General Line and the policy of 
equally emphasizing industrial and agricultural production, whereas others expressed 
their doubts about the specific targets and tasks, such as producing 50 million tons of 
steel and raising wheat yield in experimental plots to over 3,500 kilograms per mu by the 
year 1962.°? After an enlarged politburo meeting in August, the Soviet media increased 
its reporting on the Great Leap Forward. From 19 to 31 August, Pravda published four 
articles on the Leap with complimentary headlines such as “The origin of people’s 
initiatives’, and ‘People’s creativity is inexhaustible’.** Pravda published another four 
articles on the Leap from 1 to 7 September. The Soviet army newspaper Krasnaia 
Zvezda (Red Star) published an article on 4 September, stating the wording “the Great 
Leap Forward’, which demonstrated ‘the life situation of 600 million Chinese people. 
That is to successfully build socialism in the shortest period of time so that China would 
be among the most powerful industrialized nations’. The article stressed that ‘the 
achievements of the fraternal Chinese people are the sources of encouragement of the 
socialist camp. The Great Leap Forward of Chinese socialist construction further 
strengthens the socialist bloc. This is the greatest international implication of Chinese 
economic construction’ .** According to the Xinhua News Agency, in October 1958, the 
number of reports by TASS ‘about the Great Leap Forward in industry, agriculture and 
culture in China amounted to about 50 items’ .*° 

It was not the Kremlin leaders but rather the Soviet experts in China who were the 
first to feel the excesses and fanaticism of the Great Leap Forward and the People’s 
Commune Movement. According to Lorenz Luthi, Soviet experts had been critical of 
the Leap since May 1958. They ‘complained about the bending of technical rules in 
Soviet delivered factories, the steel campaign, the “grain production satellites”, and 
excessive production quotas’ 2° Khrushchev remembered that the USSR had 
promoted similar follies in the 1930s, “but there was no excuse for the Chinese to be 
repeating our own stupid mistakes’.*’ Although suspicious of some concrete 
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measures and indexes,** the Soviet Union had adopted an overall positive attitude 
toward the General Line and the Great Leap Forward publicly. The Soviet Embassy 
in Beijing filed a long report assessing the Leap on 25 July. The report pointed out 
that, ‘While formulating the General Line, the Chinese comrades drew on the 
experience of the Soviet Union’. The report was positive when reporting 
the achievements of Chinese economic development. Although it cast doubt on the 
numerous economic developmental indexes published in China, saying they were 
‘not considered sound economic evidence’, the report emphasized the enthusiasm 
they indicated in building socialism. The conclusion of the report not only affirmed 
the economic success of the CCP’s mobilization of the people’s subjective activity, 
but predicted that China’s second five-year plan could be fulfilled within two or three 
years.” In another report on 27 January 1959, the Soviet embassy even criticized 
Soviet experts in China: “Some Soviet experts and scientists show little interests in 
successful Chinese experience and are reluctant to learn about the achievements in all 
walks of Chinese national economy’.*° In reading these materials, one should know 
that the Soviet Embassy, especially Ambassador Yudin were reluctant to report 
negative things to Moscow. Some Soviet diplomats did come to see serious problems 
in the Chinese economy, but their views were not reported to Moscow.*! 

In general, the Soviet leaders were in favor of the Great Leap Forward. During his 
visit to China in summer 1958, Khrushchev said, 


We experienced Russians were surprised at the plans put forward by Chinese comrades. 
Although we don’t know Chinese character, if you can accomplish your entire plan—we 
have no doubts about your ability to fulfill these plans—This would shock our Asian 
neighbours greatly.** 


Perhaps Khrushchev spoke insincerely, but at least he made no negative comments. 
A study by the Sino-Soviet Studies Group of the CIA noted, ‘as late as June 1958 
Khrushchev bestowed an unusual accolade on the Chinese party for its “enormous 
contribution to the theory and practice of the socialist revolution” .*° Thus, at least up 
to the summer of 1959, the Soviet leaders and the general public were for the Leap, 
especially praising the enthusiasm and vigor of the Chinese people in building 
socialism. Though the Soviet people reacted to the Leap with enthusiasm, there were, 
in fact, only positive and descriptive reports on it in Soviet newspapers, but not 
commentaries. This bias shows that the CPSU leadership adopted a very cautious 
stand toward China’s internal development and policies. 

Some scholars argue that the Soviet Union refused to provide urgently needed 
technical and economic assistance because the Soviet government was against the 
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Great Leap Forward.** The new archival sources prove otherwise. The Soviet Union 
aided in the propagation and publicity of the Leap. Almost all Soviet economic 
districts took production orders from China. Several thousand enterprises took 
Chinese orders, and more than 100 units assisted China in product design. In those 
factories and workshops manufacturing equipment for China, wall-posters such as “to 
fulfill the orders from People’s China ahead of schedule’ could frequently be seen. 
The Soviet enterprises were well prepared to fulfill orders from key construction 
projects, such as Baotou Steel and Iron Integrated, Sanmenxia Key Water Control 
Project, Fengman Hydro-electric Power Station, and the Beijing Heat and Power 
Station.*° In fact, Soviet-assisted projects during the Leap outnumbered those 
previously assisted, already on-going and in production. According to the statistics of 
the State Planning Commission, prior to 1959 the Soviet Union assisted in a total of 
113 projects, which were going to production, but after 1959, in addition to already 
agreed-upon projects, the Soviet Union promised to assist China in building 125 new 
enterprises in accordance with the two agreements signed on 8 August 1958 and 
7 February 1959.*° There were cases in which the Soviets had been unwilling to 
increase the supply of goods or were late with delivery. These were mainly due to 
technical reasons, not political considerations. In his reading report to the Second 
Plenum of the Eighth CCP Congress in May 1958, Li Qiang, deputy minister of 
foreign trade, elaborated on how the Chinese side changed project plans and contracts 
at will and how this created difficulties for the Soviet Union.* 

The initial Soviet reaction to the People’s Commune Movement was more 
cautious. At first, Soviet society considered the People’s Commune Movement a 
novelty, and many wished to have more concrete information of the communes. After 
the Chinese press reported the issue raised at the Beidaihe meeting, the Soviet 
Embassy in Beijing immediately suggested, on 22 August, that “China and the Soviet 
Union exchange views and reports on how to further develop the socialist system in 
the countryside’ .“® According to the Beijing Municipal Committee of the Chinese 
Youth League, the visiting Moscow youth delegation in September showed greater 
interests in the People’s Communes and wished to have more information about 
them.*? In May 1959, the Soviet—China Friendship Association reported similar 
interest in the People’s Communes from other visiting Soviet delegations.”° 
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According to a report by the Xinhua News Agency on 20 September, the setting up 
of the People’s Communes in China engendered a lot of attention and interest among 
Soviet cadres and the masses. The Institute of China Study of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences held a discussion on the People’s Communes, voicing positive views on its 
advantages. Some even suggested the organizational form of the people’s commune 
surpassed that of the collective farm, yet the majority of people in the Soviet Union 
were eager to learn more about them.*! Questions arose as to whether the people’s 
commune was a manifestation of communism, and whether it was superior to the 
collective farm. The Soviets were more than eager to know how the People’s 
Communes organized production and daily life. 

However, the Soviet press gave little coverage to the People’s Commune 
Movement. Neibu cankao (Internal References) reveals, when quoting reports by 
Western media, that official newspapers in the Soviet Union never commented on the 
People’s Communes and seldom published articles about it. By the end of 1958, no 
authoritative Soviet leader had openly talked about the People’s Communes. In all 
news articles commemorating the ninth anniversary of the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China in the Soviet press, only three mentioned the People’s Communes, 
and only one in the Wenxuebao (Literary Gazette), a less prominent journal, focused 
on the issue. Also, in all the 215 commentaries broadcast by Radio Moscow, the 
people’s commune was only mentioned three times. At a reception marking the 
October Revolution on 6 November, the speech delivered by Soviet Ambassador 
Yudin did not say a word about the rise of the People’s Commune Movement. 

The reason for this reluctance was the cautiousness of the Soviet leadership. On 6 
September 1958, Yurii Andropov, director of the Department for Liaison with 
Communist and Worker’s Parties in Socialist Countries, the CPSU Central 
Committee, submitted a special report to the Central Committee on the People’s 
Commune Movement. Talking about how the Soviet Union should react to the issue, 
the report said that since the CCP attached great importance to this organizational 
structure, “We should, in the spirit of Soviet—Chinese friendship, introduce this 
subject in our press using the materials and reports published in China’. At the same 
time, however, the report proposed further and comprehensive research by the Soviet 
Union on the issue.” 

After careful study, the CPSU CC felt that the CCP had committed mistakes of 
radicalism and putschism, but for the sake of maintaining cordial Sino-Soviet 
relations, the Soviet Union would not comment on it. A politburo study group 
presented two clumsy alternatives: 


On the one hand, if we praise the People’s Communes for the sake of maintaining good 
relationships between the Soviet Union and China, we will deceive the international 
workers’ movement; on the other hand, if we preserve the truth and criticize it as a case of 
‘leftist’? policy, we will widen the divergence between the two parties. 


Therefore, the central leadership of the CPSU decided that it was better ‘not to 
mention this issue for the sake of maintaining the stability of the relationship between 
the two countries, that is, neither praising nor criticizing the People’s Commune 
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Movement’. The suggestion was approved by the CPSU Politburo. Thus, for a very 
long time, there was no coverage or commentaries on the People’s Communes in the 
Soviet press.°? Frol Kozlov, a leading member of the CPSU CC Secretariat later 
recalled, 


We have long noticed the mistakes in Chinese socialist construction. But these are the 
methods and style of socialist construction, and thus are China’s internal politics. We 
have a sense of propriety and politeness. We thought it not proper to criticize China’s 
mistakes in our media. We reckon these are CCP’s internal affairs then and now, and 
decide not to intervene in its internal affairs. The CCP leaders actually hoped that we 
publicize their erroneous viewpoints in our media in order to impose their methods and 
styles of building socialism, which had not yet been tested in real life, to other countries. 
We, of course, didn’t do this as we knew that to reprint this kind of materials would create 
disorder and confuse our people. We didn’t engage in a debate with Chinese comrades on 
these issues.** 


The first time a Soviet leader talked about the People’s Communes was on 30 
November 1958, when Khrushchev held a meeting with Polish leader Wladyslaw 
Gomulka. Official Polish documents recorded Khrushchev’s repugnance of the People’s 
Communes. He said, “The Chinese are organizing communes. There were communes in 
our country 30 years ago. We are tired of it. For the Chinese, let them try. They will gain 
experience after hurting their heads badly’ ;°° yet the content of this talk was kept secret to 
outsiders at that time. Later, it was rumored in the West that the Soviet leader expressed 
different opinions in private about the People’s Communes. After the 21st Congress of 
the CPSU, Khrushchev stated, ‘Society couldn’t jump from capitalism to communism 
without experiencing socialist development ... It is wrong to believe that communist 
society would suddenly come ... Egalitarianism doesn’t mean transition to 
communism. Rather it only damages the reputation of communism’.°° It was obvious 
that he was criticizing the Chinese.”’ Although the Soviet press later denied this, what is 
undeniable is that when Khrushchev talked publicly about the transition to communism, 
he was attacking by innuendo the People’s Communes in China. 

If the Soviet leader didn’t want to wreck Sino-Soviet relations at this point, why, 
then, did he make known his position on this sensitive issue at a sensitive moment?°® 
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In his memoirs, Khrushchev explained that he indirectly mentioned the issue of the 
People’s Communes in his report to the 21st Congress of the CPSU in January 1959 
with the intent ‘to build up the resistance of our Party leaders against the temptation 
to imitate Chinese economic measures blindly’. Khrushchev also mentioned that after 
the visit to China by Todor Zhivkov, the first secretary of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party, the Bulgarian press published at length regarding the People’s Communes and 
some collective farms were, increased massively ‘to ridiculous sizes, and over- 
invested in heavy industry’.° 

Another reason may lie in Khrushchev’s personality. According to the recollection 
of B. T. Kulik, a CPSU Central Committee official in charge of Chinese affairs, there 
was a saying in Moscow at the time that in the international Communist movement 
there was only one theorist and philosopher—Mao Zedong. Khrushchev was a mere 
practitioner, who was good at growing corn. Many others also thought that in the 
People’s Communes, China had really discovered a new path to Communism that the 
Soviet Union had failed to find. Khrushchev was very annoyed when he heard this.°° 

Six months later, Khrushchev finally talked in public about what he thought of the 
People’s Communes. In a mass rally in Poland on 18 July 1959, he recalled and 
criticized mistakes in setting up communes in the Soviet Union in the 1920s. 
Khrushchev stated, 


Someone once made the following argument, ‘Now that we are striving for Communism, 
let us set up communes’ ... It seems that many don’t understand then what communism 
is and how to build communism ... Though communes have been set up, there are 
neither abundant material prerequisites nor political conditions—I mean peasants’ 
political consciousness. The result is that everyone wants to lead a better life, but no one 
wants to do more for public projects. 


Khrushchev concluded that communes were not workable, justifying the Soviet setup 
of collective farms.°! Compared with the report of the 21st Congress of the CPSU, 
this talk did not mention China, and its tone was more tolerant. It should not have 
elicited a strong reaction. When Polish newspapers published this talk, the part about 
the communes was deleted,° * but Pravda, the mouthpiece of the CPSU, intentionally 
published the speech in full. This was an extremely poorly timed decision, because 
at that very moment Mao was indignant about Defense Minister Peng Dehuai’s 
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lengthy and frank admonition at the CCP leadership conference at Lushan. 
Khrushchev’s speech further irritated Mao, who decided to attack Khrushchev 
publicly. 


The CCP position: from patient expectation to angry attack 


Mao believed that China’s economic development would be ahead of that of the 
Soviet Union after the Leap. He believed that the CCP had pointed out a bright road 
to communism for the socialist bloc. He hoped that ally countries, especially the 
Soviet Union would recognize and support his pioneering work. If so, it would be 
equal to the recognition of the CCP’s leadership role in the socialist bloc. 

In early August 1958, Mao told Khrushchev, who was then visiting China, 


I was very happy in 1949 when China was liberated. But I felt there were so many 
problems in China, which need to be resolved. ... We then carried out reform in industry 
and commerce, and the victory in the war of resisting the US and assisting Korea. I was 
both happy and unhappy. Only during the Great Leap Forward, am I completely 
satisfied.©* 


Mao was indeed very satisfied with the Great Leap Forward and the People’s 
Commune Movement, which he could parade to Moscow. 

During the Wuchang Conference in December, Mao was extremely excited to read 
some published materials and additional reporting. An article in Hongse quanli bao 
(Red Rights), a Czechoslovakian newspaper, stated that the Leap ‘is of real 
revolutionary significance’ in Chinese history: “The great revolutionary development 
in China is of significant importance not only for the Chinese people, but also 
for the whole of mankind’. Jean Vincent, the Secretary of the Swiss Party of Labor, 
published an article and claimed that China proposed a ‘new timetable’ for building 
communism. Another article stated that China had mobilized the masses to 
participate in production and construction, which ‘is a real invention, and a 
revolutionary technological invention. It will completely change the prospect of 
under-developed countries’. Mao was very satisfied with these materials and 
instructed, “To reprint and distribute! It’s a great read! [Deng] Xiaoping, please 
handle this immediately!’ .°° 

During the Great Leap Forward and the People’s Commune Movement, Mao’s 
enthusiasm was infectious. According to a report by the Foreign Affairs Office of the 
State Council, dated 3 February 1959, there were many sayings among party cadres, 
such as ‘the expression of the socialist bloc “led by the Soviet Union” should be 
changed to “jointly led by the Soviet Union and China”’, ‘the center of the 
international Communist movement has been shifted to China’, and ‘the leadership of 
the Soviet Union is in fact only evident in its strength in economic development’. 
Some people thought ‘the Soviet Seven-Year Plan (1959-1965) is not really a leap 
forward, and they should be persuaded to speed up’. There were even people who 
claimed ‘any of our comrades in the party’s central leadership is qualified to become 
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chairman of any country in the world’.® These sayings reflected, to a considerable 
degree, the impetuous mood of Mao and the CCP. 

As to Khrushchev’s subtle criticism in his report at the 21st Congress, Mao was 
relaxed and said, ‘We don’t mind. Let’s wait and see! We and Khrushchev have 
differences, but we don’t talk about it now’.°’ Mao wanted his initiative to be 
recognized at home and abroad, especially by socialist countries. He was aware that 
among the socialist countries, North Korean, Vietnam, East Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia gave whole-hearted support to China’s General Line, the Great Leap 
Forward and the People’s Communes Movement. Mongolia, Albania and Bulgaria 
endorsed the Leap, but not the People’s Communes, while the Soviet Union 
demonstrated no clear support to either of the two.°* Mao believed that the truth was 
on his side, and the majority would submit to the truth. 

However, what awaited Mao was not understanding and support, but the economic 
reversal of 1959 and widespread self-criticism and complaints from all levels of 
cadres. CCP leaders, such as Zhou Enlai, Bo Yibo and Foreign Minister Chen Yi, 
gave more attention to rectifying shortcomings and mistakes during the Great Leap 
Forward and the People’s Commune Movement.°? Mao, though, was reluctant to face 
the dire economic reality. He claimed at the 16th Supreme State Affairs Conference 
on 15 April 1959 that the achievements of the Leap in 1958 were great, notwith- 
standing some troubles.” Obviously, there were two different evaluations and 
assessments of the economic situation of 1958 within the CCP, and the CCP 
leadership conference at Lushan in fall 1959 was held against such a backdrop. No 
wonder a personal letter from Peng Dehuai stirred up a hornet’s nest. Mao was 
determined to counterattack those who dared to criticize his great experiment in 
building communism. 

On 16 July, Mao ordered the distribution of Peng’s letter to those attending the 
meeting. Still angry, he read another two reports revealing the complaints of grass 
root cadres about the Great Leap Forward and the People’s Commune Movement. 
The reports complained that having the whole population produce steel incurred 
‘more loss than gain’, was ‘a waste of money and energy’ and a political rather than 
an economic move. They also stated that ‘the People’s Communes are not superior. 
They are an artificial product’ and ‘were prompted by a sudden impulse’. Then came 
a report from the Foreign Ministry, indicating a widespread belief among cadres in 
the Soviet Union that China had encountered difficulties, and that the CCP had made 
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mistakes. Mao again ordered the distribution of these materials without any 
comment.’ On 28 July, Khrushchev’s remark in Poland about the People’s 
Communes was sent to Lushan. There was no way Mao could tolerate Soviet leaders 
joining in this debate and siding with ‘rightists’ in the CCP. 

The next day Mao gave instructions for these materials to be distributed to 
delegates, saying 


I ask all comrades to look into the question to find out whether the communes that failed 
in the Soviet Union are identical with our communes, and to predict whether our 
communes will fail or not ... What goes with history can never fail, and can never be 
stopped artificially. 


It appears that this still did not satisfy Mao. On 1 August, he had these materials 
delivered to Wang Jiaxiang, the director of the CCP’s International Liaison 
Department, with a note saying: 


I wrote a few words to refute Khrushchev. In the future, I will write articles to publicize 
the advantages of the People’s Communes. Khrushchev and the like oppose us on three 
policies: the policy of letting one hundred flowers bloom, the People’s Communes and 
the Great Leap Forward, or at least they are having doubts about them. I think they are 
now in a passive position while we are in a very active one. What do you think? ... We 
should be prepared to declare war with the whole world for these three objectives, 
including opponents and skeptics within our own Party.’* 


It seems that by this point Mao had not only linked Peng with Khrushchev but was 
determined to launch an attack on Khrushchev, and allow the clashes between China 
and the Soviet Union to come into the open. 

After some thought, Mao wrote to Chen Boda and his other secretaries on 19 
August, asking them to travel to the provinces and prepare materials on the People’s 
Communes, saying ‘in order to counterattack the criticism, smears and skepticism of 
our enemies at home and abroad as well as of right opportunists within our party, we 
should fight against them all’ in order to break down the opponents and skeptics 
among Soviet comrades.’* On 4 September, Mao wrote to Hu Qiaomu and Wu 
Lengxi, asking them to consider publishing Khrushchev’s speech on the People’s 
Communes in Renmin ribao in October, ‘so as to put him in a passive position, and to 
let all people in China know that he is against the People’s Communes’. Mao also 
gave instructions that newspaper reports in Iraq, Czechoslovakia and the German 
Democratic Republic praising the resolution of the Eighth Plenum of the Eighth CCP 
Congress at Lushan, which condemned and purged Peng Dehuai and several other 
senior officials as an anti-Party clique, should be released as a news bulletin. The 
purpose was ‘to strengthen our morale and check some people in the Soviet Union’ oe 
All these indicated that Mao was preparing for a falling out with Moscow. 

In this political climate, Khrushchev made his third visit to China in October 1959, 
during which the two sides staged heated arguments. The Soviets felt the CCP could 
not accept any criticism. Khrushchev said angrily, “This is a great situation: you use 
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the cliché “[the Socialist bloc] headed by the Soviet Union’, but you won’t let us say 
a word. What kind of equality are we talking about?’.”° Although the argument was 
mainly about foreign policy, what really preoccupied Mao was the issue of the Great 
Leap Forward and the People’s Communes. On seeing Khrushchev off at the 
Dongjiao Airport, Mao made a point of talking about what the Leap had achieved, 
how the masses had initiated the People’s Communes, and what advantages the latter 
had in comparison with communes in the Soviet Union’s past.’° 


Conclusion 


Against this backdrop, China and the Soviet Union were turning against each other, 
and the Sino-Soviet relationship was in a dire situation. The Taiwan Strait Crisis of 
1958 demonstrated Sino-Soviet divergences over major foreign policy issues, which 
Khrushchev couldn’t abide and decided to use to teach the CCP a lesson. A CIA study 
in June 1960 stated that 


the ideological pretension that Communist China was leading the bloc in an accelerated 
march to Communism and the theoretical rationale for the commune as a ‘creative 
development’ of Marxism—Leninism posed a fundamental challenge which Moscow 
could ill afford to ignore.’’ 


The Soviet attitude toward the People’s Communes indicated Sino-Soviet divergence 
in domestic policies, which Mao couldn’t tolerate any longer and resolved to criticize 
Moscow publicly. In his memoirs, Aleksei Brezhnev regarded Mao’s announcement 
of the “Three Red Banners’ (the General Line, the Great Leap Forward and the 
People’s Communes) as the critical steps toward the Sino-Soviet split.”* In the words 
of Kenneth Lieberthal, the Great Leap ‘de facto decreased the authority of the many 
Soviet advisors in China and implicitly challenged the previously sacrosanct Soviet 
model’.”” After the heated argument between the Chinese and Soviet leaders in 
October 1959, the CCP and the CPSU set up new yet almost identical policies to 
handle bilateral relations. Mao reckoned that China and the Soviet Union had 
fundamentally identical interests, and divergence was only ‘partial and temporary’; 
but ‘Khrushchev is very naive’ and ‘has little understanding of Marxism ... If he 
doesn’t rectify his mistakes, he would collapse in a few years’. The truth was on the 
CCP’s side, and ‘the greater development in Marxism—Leninism is in China’. The 
major task of the CCP was to criticize revisionism. The CCP thus settled on a policy 
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of ‘being firm on principle, but flexible in tactics’.8° The CPSU Central Committee 
maintained that the Soviet—Chinese friendship was of great importance to both 
parties, and was also indispensable to the socialist bloc and the international 
Communist movement. Because of Mao’s personality cult, the CCP had made 
mistakes and committed blunders in both domestic and foreign policies. Thus, it was 
essential that ‘We make all efforts to overcome the difficulties in our relations on the 
condition of sticking to our principles’ .*! 

Although both Mao and Khrushchev recognized that China and the Soviet Union 
had common fundamental interests, and the alliance between the two countries was of 
great importance, each also thought that the other’s mistakes had to be corrected. 
What Mao had in mind was to be the standard bearer for the world’s socialist 
countries, specifically to catch up with and overtake capitalism and imperialism, and 
to make China a leading example in the international Communist movement. 
However, Moscow took this theoretically based attack as a challenge to the socialist 
bloc led by the Soviet Union. 

Why didn’t Mao attack Moscow by defending the Great Leap Forward and the 
People’s Communes, the two issues that the CCP considered were its new contri- 
butions to Marxism and set good examples for the socialist bloc? First, the CCP 
would not win this argument on issues that had been criticized by the CPSU because 
that would have been a defensive move of self-justification rather than an attack. 
Second, both the People’s Communes and the Great Leap Forward®* were things 
that the Soviet Union had tried before; therefore China would not have the 
advantage in such a debate. Third, the outcomes of the Great Leap Forward and the 
People’s Communes were disastrous and had not been recognized by the majority of 
allies in the socialist bloc. With time, the dire consequences of the Leap became 
even more evident. Faced with nationwide great famine and millions of starving and 
dying peasants, Mao no longer had the mood and courage to debate with 
Khrushchev. 

On the one hand, Mao needed the socialist bloc, and needed even more to lead it, 
but he knew that without the Soviet Union, the socialist bloc would not exist. On the 
other hand, it was necessary to take a clear-cut stand on major matters of principle, 
because only those who had true Marxism on their side were qualified to lead the 
socialist bloc. So Mao decided to argue with the CPSU on the theory of revolution 
and war, believing that he could persuade or overcome their objections. Therefore, 
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after October 1959, both countries released propaganda about the correctness of their 
policies and theories. The journal of SuZhong youyi (Soviet—Chinese F’ riendship),*° 
published in the Soviet Union, began to reprint editorials and articles that had 
appeared in Pravda, Izvestia and other newspapers that obviously contradicted the 
CCP’s stance. China retaliated in kind. 
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